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Asia Policy and the Election 


What was the people's mandate on Election Day? Critics of State Depert- 
ment China policy, still a minority, may win further concessions in 1951. 


BY BLAIR BOLLES 


T" PEW age MiGHTY when they are loud The mem 
Lors of Congress who have criticized President Tru- 
rman in the last two vears for not duplicating in Asia 
the containment policies applied in Europe (or for not 
abandoning them in Europe and pursuing them only in 
Asia) formed only a smallish minority in both the 
House and the Senate. They included at most a hand 
ful of Democrats and by no means all of the Republicar 
opposition, Yet by vigor and persistence these protestants 
have disturbed the State Department enough to make it 
backtrack on its own policy, without actually adopting 
its critics. President Truman has 


and the result is the pres- 


the policy advocated by 
met his opponents halfway 
ent flavorless porridge of contradictory words and deeds 
Democrats, or 
the 


satisfactory to hardly any Republicans 
Asians, which proved to be a source of weakness t 
Administration on election day 

Since the rejection of the Versailles treaty 31 vears 
ago, foreign policy has seldom been a major issue in 
American elections. But in 1950 the Republicans chove 
the Administration's record in the Far East-——-where bi 
partisan support had not been stressed, as in Europe 
as one of their principal targets. Guy Gabrielson, chair 
man of the Republican National Committee, selected 
Harold E. Stassen, president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to reply to President Truman's one electioneer- 
ing speech, and Stassen built the case for his party 
mainly on events in China and Korea 


Tonight [said Stasen ver the radio on November 4) 


thousands of American young met locked bloody hattle 
with one huncred thousand (Chin “nm tY n the rugged 
nountans of northern Korea I solemnly charge that this 
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s the direct and terrible result of five years of building up 
Chinese Communist strength through the blinded, Mundering, 
bewildering Amencan-Amatic poley under our present national | 
Adeunistration. It has been five years of coddling Chinese 
Communiuts, five vears of undermining General MacArthur, 
five vears of snubbing friendly freedom-loving Asiatics, and 
five years of appeasing the arch-Communist, Mao Tse-tung 

If you want to contenue the tragic and costly blunders in 
Asa, wote for the Premdent’s candidates on Tuesday. But if 
you want a mew Amati polcy which wu conmstent with a 
dynam world oppomtion to Communism, which is constructive 
and foresighted and listens to General MacArthur's advice 
before fighting begins instead of only after the bloodshed 
starts, then regardiess of your party membership, vote for 
the Kepublwan candidates from coast to coast 


With some vanations the same argument was ad- 
vanced by Robert A. Taft in Ohio, Richard M. Nixon 
in California, Everett M. Dirksen in Hlinois, John M 
Butler in Maryland, Wallace F. Bennett in Utah, and 
Herman Welker in Idaho-—all of whom won seats in 
the Senate. Neither Stassen nor the senatorial candidates 
ever set forth clearly specific alternatives for the policies 
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they denownerd They based their appeals to the eclec- 
torate rather on concepts of good and evil, villainy and 
herotern. with Seeretary of State Dean Acheson as the 


villain aed General Douglas MacArthur as the hero 


Acheson Versus MacArthur 

The vilification of 
Februar Republican Se 
thy of Wiscom ted the rin 
of what he contended was the 


Acheson began last 
stor Joseph R. McCar 


of Communism in China 


Secretary 


as the calarnitews result 


State Departrnent's f Communists and fellow 


toirrame 


travelers McCarthy repeated hix chargers 


Republican candidates in 
M { arthy took the itrre 


m car 
wveral 


light. Se ¢ ' ‘ wh a oY note, saying 


January not the slightest doubt in 


my nad the prey kind of sincere aid to the na 
onal { 
Comeinurt 
guided 
t ert oa turr 
China f | f ‘ { " He 
used th 

Mar mi, th eged it n f State Depart 


vost the t 


in candida 


stor Millard E. 7 


hero to the anti-war, anti-intervention Chicago Tri- 
bune, and a standby of the Congressional critics of 
China policy, led by Senator William F. Knowland of 
California and Walter H. Judd of 
Minnesota. Within a week after the election Knowland 
flew to Japan to talk with MacArthur 


Representatiy r 


The assumption is coramon that MacArthur carries 
slthoug 
when his name was entered in the Wisconsin primary 
before the 1948 presidential election, h« 
many votes But the President himself must rate high 
ly MacArthur's influence. When MacArthur in August 
advised Americans, in 4 message to the Veterans of 


that the United States needed baw 


fn 


enormous wright with the American publi 


failed to wir 


Forrien War 


Forrnosa, Truman repudiated the Genera statemet 
But in the middle of the Congressional clectior 
Wake I 


Arthur 


paign the President flew 7.000 miles to 
for a two-hour conversation with M 
glum face and negative comments 
more advantageous to Truman's 
Truman 

Truman had important business to take up 


MacArthur and 


herd m more 


could assume that the General we 


a result of a tace-to-! 


' 
ready as act 


necting than after receiving presidential instructions 
He wanted Mac Arthur 


nded to tr 


n the form of radio message 
to understand that the United Stat 
Korea » A 


prove the lives 


mode! for our } «Yv il er Asta 


jecamoms there reflect the 
Koreans. Truman urged MacArthur 
Korean President Synemar Rh fror aiming hegr 


onsibility of 


aspur atom 
strain South 


mony over all Ke 
the I 

tr But 

identify 


hero. As 


In their preoccupation with the leadership principle 


Acheson or MacArthur nore 


Shall we follow rf 


the candidates gave the kind f ex 
Administration policy that Knowland has 
forth in the Senate during the past 
land has insisted that the United 
recogmize Communst China and 
Communist China to enter the 
ives that the United Stat sup 
Kai-shek and that we safecuard I 
board for wv Ku dnintang's su 

ainland China He blamed the Star 
of the White Paper in August 
rapid dissolution of Nationalist resistance to the Cor 
murust advance in the summer and carly autumn of that 
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Department 


publication 149 for a 





vear. He wants an ambamador appointed to the regime 
on Formosa 

Knowland was one of the pioneers in coupling the 
course of the China ci) war and the supposed im 
fluence of Comnnunasts in the State Department. “How 
much part Alger Hiss plaved in the shaping of our 
conduct un China, I do not know,” he said in has Senate 
September 149. opposing the appoincment 
of W. Walton Butterworth ax Assstant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affair. “He was present at Yal- 
ta, he was associated with the Par Eastern Division for 
a part of the nme he served in the State Department.” 


speech im 


Majority Versus Minority 

Knowland’s ommeons will carry great weight if the 
President reads the election as a mandate for him to 
concede further to the views of his cntics. Will he do so” 
The results of the election have been interpreted as a 
of the opponents of the Administration's 
Far Eastern poliey. The victenies of Taft, Nixon, Butler 
Welker, and Dirksen--who defeated Senator 
Democratic majonty leader in the Senate 

support this view. Democrats can pot to the elec- 
tion to the Senate of Thomas Hennings of Missoun 
over the wolauionist Forrest Donnell, and the reelection 
of Herbert Lehman in New York and of McMahon 


Connecticut, as expressions of confidence 


vindication 


Bennett 


Scott Lucas 


and Benton ; 
in the Adminstration. The voters moreover left the 
President's party im control of both houses of Con- 
ress. But the slim margin of Democratic superiority 


m the Senate 


19 to 47, keeps the Administration in 
a political Pearl White. Demo- 
can allances might defeat the President 


constant danger, like 


ign policy issucs if he does not accept 


ows on Amencan interests in Asia 
the cntucs of Asia policy have increased 
and prestige, and the President will find 
lifficult to yrmnore them than he has in the 
still a numencal minonty in both houses 
As far as attitudes on Asa are concerned, 
not differ greatly from the 81st, 
tiet Congress comastent crites of our Asia 
bered fewer than a fourth of the Senate and 


Yet they were able to force im- 


i Congress wil 
rel oan the 
policy nur 
an eaghth of the House 
portant concessions from the Administration. 
happened if our governrnent 
yperated on the parliamentary system. The narrow mar- 
which the 
the Bntesh election last winter has net caused 
It can 
rely on party discapline to keep Parliamentary member 
mn line with the executwe, whereas in the United States 
members of Congress are bound by no party caucus 
but vote as they wall, and the opposition party does not 
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This could not have 
Labor Government retained its au- 


gin Dy 


polaes im any fundamental way 


to Alter its 


even have a responsible spokesman In such a situation 
manenty groups and even individuals can exert, at times 
an influence out of proportion to their number in 
Congress of their support in the country. This ran 
a practical problem about the unplications of repre 
sentative self-government in our federal system and 
our system of checks and balances. At what pount should 
the majority begin to cater to the minority’ 

In the Sist Congress 51 Representatives out of a total 
of 435—shghtly under one-eighth -cnticuzed our Ama 
policy when, on February 7, 1949, they wrote to Presi- 
dent Truman condemning as “disastrous” the policy of 
“wmsisting upon a coalition with the Communists as the 
price of American aid” to China, and stating: “The 
public interest requires as a minimum the appointment 
of a commission of one of more eminent Amencans 
to make an immediate reexamination of the stuation 
and report its recommendations to you and to the 
Congres.” These 51 plus four colleagues made up the 
real bloc of House rebels (A year later a majority of 
the members of the House voted against the Adminw 
tration’s Korean aid bill, but they were inspired by 
domestic political considerations, not by their views on 
foreign affairs.) The 51 were all Republicans, and they 
comprised lew than one-third of the total Republican 
membership of the House (16%). Their four supporter 
included two Republicans and two Democrats (all re- 
clected Ten of the 5! were not re-elected, but all 
except one will be succeeded by Kepublicans 

The percentage of Senators in the 81st Congress who 
perustently opposed the Admunistration’s Far Eastern 
The key to 
(1) the 


poley i ianger, but still only one-fourth 
Sencar a otudes ies in ex actions in 1949-50 
letee to ¢>aarman Tydings of the Anmed Services 
Comumitier co Apnl 29, 1949, asking a commuttee hear 
@ for Majer General Claire L. Chennault; (2) the 
letters te President Truman on June 24, 1949, opposing 
recognition ef Communist China; (3) the letter con- 
demnming the White Paper; (4) the letter to Secretary 
of Defense of Lows Johnson on August 9, 1949, ashing 
that General MacArthur be brought to the United 
States to testify on the Far Eastern atuation in conne: 
tion with the hearings before the Formgn Relations 
Committee and the Armed Services Committee on the 
Mutual Defense Asustance Bill; (5) the amendment 
to provide $175,000,000 to China under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Bill; (6) the letter of May 2, 1950 
to Preadent Truman asking that the United States 
“make it clear” that it had “no present intention” of 
recogmang Communist China. Siguing of sponsoring 
these moves is more sgnificant than votes on specific 
bills, which seldom disappointed the Adminustravon 
Only two Senators, William F. Knowland of Cali- 
forma and Styles Bndges of New Hampshire, took part 
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least until the Korea outbreak—from strengthening the 
The 47 included 10 Demo- Chinese Nationalists on Formosa. In January it reaf- 
F Byrd of Virginia and Pat firmed the poluy of no further aid to Chiang; in 
June it sent a US fleet to protect Formosa; and in 
the whole question of Formosm’s 


pn all six of thes actions Forty-seven were associated 


with one or more of ther 
crates, of whom o Harry 
Met arrar 

OW the Repu ane , peart i 


uft in more than one actor 
October it referred 


only one action 
eited Nations Secretary Acheson has 


etter of May 2, 19% status to the | 


signing the nor , 
Arnone the who thowed no interes recommended American support for Asian national 
wm, and has armed France to repress native Cor 


fore ou mn hes career of vilificavon 
nanonalism in Indochina. The Administra 


Raymond Baldwin of Cor murust-led 
von has permitted a limited amount of trade with 


in China be 


The rer ' 


mectecut wl t? Senate to become 
fore “1 eesaic and was succeeded by Communmst China, but, fearing criticism 
hesitated until too late to announce to the 


of US troops 


judgr be 
Administrate ' rat, Benton and two Sen 


whem, Harry Darby, su 


® ore of ciectvion 
are fron Chinese Corarnunists that the entrance 
between sessions among the United Nations forces, into North Korra 
enatom cut of % were did not mean danger to Manchuna 
F.astern policy to Now that the election « ampaign has ended, Preudent 


mentioned above 


lude Henry more warmi'y 


we tf tud 


Truman faces a decision whether to embrace the criti 
or to ignore them and thereby cncourags 


three f hw colleagues the State Department to work Out its policies without 
ruttee ti Alexander distraction. He has to make this decuson under particu- 
arly dufheult circumstances. The Chinese intervention in 
Korea gives the senatonal supporters of Chiang such 
as William F. Knowland the cue to sing I told you 


For is part the Adminstration cannot reply that 


Hickenlooper of Lowa 


sit} in issuing sta 

weakness” of Adr 
f the K wat ’ 
the Chinese 


the United States not intervened in Formosa, 


art in any nught not have moved into Korea had 


rit He mer ¢ apehart of 
rth Dakota Margaret 
of Mick ‘ : I 


acuion, If, in the present cntical world situation 


Administration itecl{f, having obliged 


rosa, tmuit now take the 


whom are 
Preudent Truman tnes to revive bipartisanship in for- 
tv 1 th wth prdoc y and put it on a global basis, he may mak 


nizing the Chinese further conces the Knowland school on policy 


nt refruined— at im Asia 


Tibet in Extremis 


Tibetan claims to autonomy are clouded by old treaties and by internal splits. 
Meanwhile the advance of Peking's troops agitates New Delhi. 


BY FRED W. RIGGS 


New Delhi Ther 


nudered ewrrite 


rist sphe re whow Liberation” 
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ticular moment was coincidental Finally, the Com- 
rounists in Peking or Moscow may have been genuinely 
alarmed by their own interpretation of events like the 
want of Lowell Thomas to Tibet, as ihustrated by the 
following extract from a recent Soviet publicauon 
in Augost 1449 « group of American sreret agents pushed 
Tibet Iteformed the retinue of the well-inown US 
entator Lowell Thomas, the offical Amencan enuwary, 
sndertook an extremely crucial mismen for the 
The American agents and intelligence 
st into Tibet arr studying the country inside 
military, strategic and ccomomec sense, and are 
plots and conducting sulbweruve propaganda for 
s severance from Chuna 
The precise nature of any country's espionage uctivi- 
ties in Tibet cannot, of cours, be determined; bat the 
possibility that the Russians themselves are deeply in- 
terested in the strategic position and resources of the 
area was intimated by dispatches from Robert Trumbull 
New York Times, November 22-2 describing the 
operations of an alleged Sowmet intelligence mismon 
So far as the Chinese Communists are concerned, it 
has long been apparent that they intended to take over 
full control of Tibetan affairs. At a conference in Pe- 
king in January 1950 General Chu T ch, Vice-Chairman 
of the pew regime, announced the government's de- 
Tibet. At the same meeting 
Liu Ko-ping, acting head of the Commission for Na- 


termination to “liberate” 


tionalities, declared that the people of Tibet could not 
“imperalst forces of 
Last June Mao 


attain real autonomy before the 


wyresion are driven out of Tibet.” 
I'se-tung stated that despite some demobilization “suf - 
ficient manpower will be guarariteed for the liberation of 


Tibet.”"? 


China's Dual Approach 

The Chinese have adopted a dual approach to the 
problem of Tibet. On the one hand they have prepared 
for military invasion. Simultaneously they have called 
for peaceful discussions. The Peking radio on May 22 
appealed to the Dalai Lama to achieve “peaceful libera- 
non.” Prormusing regional autonomy and good treatment 
for temples and lamaseries, the broadcast demanded 
that Lhasa send representatives to Peking to conduct 
Should Lhasa refuse, however, Peking 
reminded its Tibetan audience that the Chinese Com- 
munist armies which had participated in the “long 
march” would not find the “Roof of the World” a 
serous obstacle. Moreover, the Dalai Lama was warned 
that he could expect no assistance from the United 


Taiwan and 


peace talks.” 


States or Britain 


A Tibetan delegation was subsequently apposnted, 


Oatyabr, No. 7, July 
5 In Somet Press Translations, October 15, 1950.) 
2 Ind, pp 562-43 
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but it asked to meet Peking's representatives some place 
outude of China. Late in Apnl it arrived in Calcutta 
en route to Hongkong, which had been proposed as 
neutral spot. It was unable, however, to ert British v- 
sas for Hongkong. The Tibetan group then suggested 
that talks be held in New Delhi Protracted negotiations 
were still taking place to arrange a meeting when the 
Chinese occupation of Tibet began on October 7 

Western observers had expected the Chinese to choose 
summer as the time for a Tibetan campaign. But it 
was not until the sperng of 1950 that the Communots 
reached Tachienlu, the border town marking the gro 
graphic and ethni 
Chinese areas, Here they encountered acute supply 
problems, especially lack of enough food for the troops 
Transportation facilities were also inadequate and road» 
and airfields had to be repaired Reports that the Com. 
munists wouk! requaition all yaks caused the loca! 
people to hide their animals in the hill, During this 
penod Peking played up its peace offensive 

This peace drive was accompanied by a well-thought- 
out propaganda campaign. At a conference in Chung- 
king, during July, of the Southwest Military and Ad 
nurustrative Commuttee, the one-eyed General Liu Po- 
cheng, chairman of the committee and commander of 
the Second Field Army, reported on the political pro- 
gram for Trbet. He said 


fronter between Tibetan and 


Kemonal wif government and freedom of worthip will be 
eatorced, lama monasterses will be protected and religious 
bebefs, customs and traditiom of the Tibetan people will 
respected Efforts will be made to upprove the people's 
livehhoed by developing Tibetan racial languages and school 
and by developing Tibet's agriculture, grazing, in 
dustry and commerce All political and military instruction 
now prevailing on Tibet will be maintained unchanged and 
officals of al) jewels will be kept at thew poste Tibetan 
troops will become part of the national defense of the armed 
forces of the Chinese people's republic 


educator 


Secsal reform 
will Gepend solely on the will of the Tibetan people * 

The special appeal of this program to Tibetan opinion 
cannot be understood without some reference to Tibetan 
society and history. The characteristic political problem 
of Tibet arses from local separatism and internal ten 
sons which are so acute that no national leadership has 
been able to hold the country together for any lengthy 
penod without external aid. Consequently, even though 
the Tibetans are exclusive in their attitude toward 
foreigners and jealous of their independence, the Lhasa 
authonties have frequently relied on external aid to 
maintain control of their country.* 

3 Reported by Henry BR 
August 5, 190 

+ ihe following analyes based to « large extent apon 
Owen Larumore, Janet Anan Proatuer: of China (New York, 
1940), eapecially Chapter Vil For further background, se 
also Ser Charies Bell, Tiber, Past and Present (Ontord, 1924) 
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Lacberman, New Yort Times, 





mntrifugal tender Tibetan life may in 
stinbruted to erovraphae environment 
inhabiting the deep 


oer reaches of euch mawer 


Brahinaputra, Salween 
whoch furrow the high 
{ the World” evolved 
frorm fac? other 
w? sought 
These 
moved 
wtween Orin 
afrtetr«mraty ‘ ‘ the emerge 
farmuly stro ts nivals and 


wventh « extensive cmp 


tf bye : 
vigormus 


Th 


Buddhisrn 


Tibetar 


Tibetar 


bers to a lamasery 
irity but the only 


A hy it 


werne assem 


Tgy and arwtewrats 


The lamasernes themselves formerly organized ther 
wh guards comusting of armed monk 
history of ire armong there 
rival sects were the “Red Caps 
During the Ming dy y the 
look to China for heip 
aided bw the Western Mone 
fifth hoch |! 


rece 


ve bus ke 


te claim has sect the 
When the Manchus subsequer 


strengthened thu hoki by cx nierven 
sclecuon of successor for the Dalai Lan a 


Ruvalry bet 


trasted 
Dalai Lan 
however 
serited the 
ihe 


Ll ibetan under thew 


worted to 


itary 


impenal Ambans 
Lama. They sus 

ing India, had backe« 
tom luded a 


bet 


British sent Le 

tary mission ite 

but the authont 

open up trade ¢ 

customs duties 

Dibetan ternton 

other power, and agree t 

Chinese convention legalized ms in 1906 A 
though trade problems provides ediate occamor 
for this expedition. its arwer <¢ “ J countes 
ct the expansion of Impen n prestige, whoch 


the British apparently though urage Indian 


jntsh Ray 


seck Concession 
' 
Presun 
Revolutior 


wr xMition strengthened by these d 
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representative 


hon iapsed alter the Russ: 





velopments. and anxious to buttress ther waning power 
the Manchus sent a military expedition to Tibet which 
The Dalu Lama took 
India and was well treated by the Brinsh 
netified the Chine that they could brook 


me interference in 


reached Lhasa in February 1910 
refuge in 
wh als 
trans-Himalavan affairs in Nepal 
Sikkum. or Bhutan Following the Chinese revolution of 


Sit, the 


Tibetans expelled the Manchu garrison and 
the Dalai Lama returned to his capital, a confirmed 
fnend of the British 


Sino-British Agreements 
When the new Chinese Republican government be- 
gan to another expedinon to Lhasa, the 
Bnteh urred it to desist. They arranged a conference 
with Chinese and Tibetan representatives at Simla, 
1913. China insisted on the suzerainty pro- 
of the 1996 treaty, but Lhasa demanded recog- 
mitien of Tibetan undependence. Earlier in the year the 
Dalai Lama had proclaumed his independence and had 
t Hutukhtu or Living Buddha of 
the third ranking authonty 
a church, following the Dalai and Panchen 
agreement recognizing the in- 
The British, how- 
posed a division between Outer and Inner 
former to be autonornous but the latter to 


prepare 


negotiated with the 
Lrea in Outer Mongolia 
im the La 

l i im 


i 


dependence of Tibet and Mongolia 


mutually 


ever pre 
Tibet, the 
be under Chinese control, 
An agreement fimally concluded in April 1914 sub- 
stantially followed the British proposals. Although it was 
by the other two signatories, the Peking gov- 
It objected 
particularly to the partitioning of Tibet, to the in- 
usion of Chiamde in “Outer” Tibet and the transfer 
f Litaneg and Batang from the traditional area of 
Srechwan to “Inner” Tibet. The Chinese also rejected 
the British guarantee of Tibet's autonomy 


ent refused to confirm the treaty 


The Bruch ummediately negotiated a new agree- 
ment with Tibet on July 3, 1914 and notified Peking 
that it would enjoy none of the eacher treaty's bene- 
it ratified the document. Tibetan-Chinese re- 
lations remamed tense and overt hostilities broke out 
in 1917-1918, but 

Meanwhile sharp difficulties arose between the Pan- 
chen Lama and the Daiai Lama The former, who 
looked to the Chinese for support against his mval, fled 
to Peking in 1923. He remained there until his death 

1938 ° The thurteenth Dalai Lama, whose strong hand 


ed Tibetar 


fits wnti 


Tibetan-Brntush cordiality increased 


for many years, died in 
nder his rule an understanding had finally 


affau 


another account, the Panchen Lama re 
1995, following the Dalai Lama's death, 
government and church until his own death 
p 4! 
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\ rine to 
reed to Lhass in 
and braced 


Alexandrov, op. cu 
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been reached with the Nationalst Government in China 
by which Tibet's de fecte autonomy was recognized, 
and a mission was dispatched to Lhasa, which, how- 
ewer, had no real control ower Tibetan affair 

With both the hugh lamas dead, it became umpera- 
tive to choose succemon. The “reincarnation” of th 
Dalai Lama was duly “found” and installed in office wm 
190. In a move to curb mternal dewsension, he was env- 
en full power on Nowember 17, 1950, more than a vear 
before hie ecarhteenth burthday 


tor he would otherwise have taken over 


when according to cus 
By thie step 
power was taken from the 75-year-old ment, Takta 
who had seized authornty im 14) after a 
Jechong, head of 


Riumpoche 
coup in which the previous regent 
the Reting Lamasery, had lost his life. Supporters of the 
Reting Lama were among those who advocated sur- 
render to the Chinese * 

The choice of a Panchen Lama prowed more difhcult 
Three candidates were discovered, one of whom has 
since died Another one # currently im the Kundeling 
lamasery near Lhasa, pending venfieanen of hi clans 
The third candidate, who comes from Kurmbum in 
Chinghai, was installed as Panchen Lama by his sup- 
porters in 1948 

The |4-vear old lad was taken by the Chinese Corm- 
mumests, who have made his cause ther own Whatever 
the boy's peronal wews might be, since hie predecessor 
looked to 


that his successor should do the same 


China for support, it comudered matural 
The traditional 
effort of northwestern Tibetans to obtain influence in 
Lhasa may also be discerned in this development. Be 
that as it may. the Kumburn Lama has appealed to the 
Chinese Communists for assistance on “liberating” hu 
country from “alien imperialist” influence. His sup 
porters inuide Tibet have heeded his summons as a 
means of evermng old scores 

The new ideas of nationalm and even of Marxien 
have also begun to penetrate the land of the lamas In 
1947 an visited Mos 
cow and returned with a Ruasman wife, an indiserevion 
for which he was subsequently put in jail Another 
lama, Gedun Cho Phel, a young teacher, has been pro- 
pagating the idea of land and freedom for the im 
poveruhed nomads and peasant-eerfs, A small political 
organization has made its the Young 
Tibetan Nationalist Party.’ 

Now as im the past, however, the underlying prob 


lem which leads directly to Chinese intervention is the 


important lama, Padit Rahula 


appearance 


question of the fronuer The division between an “in- 
ner” and an “outer” Tibet, whose demarcation war at- 


ternpted at Surnla in 1914, ws a social reality of great 


6 Robert Trumbull in New York Tomes, Augun 20, 195 


? Dorothy Woeedmas, “History Reaches Tibet, 
Steterman end Nation, February 4, 1950 


The New 
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reach stating that “We have learned that the aim of the Peo 
He's Liberator Arn ‘ libet mw to 


ran bing rit assist 
he Tibetan people to liberate th selves from the ag 
rrraaive | ry 
su, and much 


H expresecd 
nguage and culture. During 


we nt will help 
uty and the penod of 


sutonomous ( 
dvr and demats 
Chinese leaders in the 
succes! 
ate 
exte 


con- 


Tibetan areas. The 


Winall zor 


j 


on this acti 


murust and an imperialist 


court had 


n it 
Dala: Lama's 
recognive indeper 

( ines 


ave ever 


Mancl 
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assistance to Tibet, and the danger that even «a denua- 
ciatery resolution might jeopardize settlement of the 


far more cntical Chinese mtervention in Korea 


New Delhi Agitated 


lian government, however, could not take a 
stutude toward a development which would 
Communsst forces athwart its northeastern 
ver New 


ngs apparent repudiation of previous as- 


Delhi was particularly in 


e Tibetan question we« uld reach a prace- 
Immediate after the Peking radio on 


Pec ple’s Army had 


to advance imteo Tibet to 


announced that the 
tree the poople 
list ageresmon” and to “consohdate the na 
the western border of China,” New 
its agitation. On October 26 New 
Peking expresung fear that peaceful 
rdiv be synchronwed” with the in- 
declared that “in the present 
anon by Chinese troops ol 
is deplorable and, in the 
Government of India, not in 
m October to the effect 
of Chuoness 


ue Itch 


termiory, the 
red that the 


d nal ‘ ck maye d 


cted by forewn iu 

should he cor 
adv: a tnendly goverr 
nted interference m China's 
Although India had no 


Tibet and sought n 


unw arr 
™ ital oF 
“ regarding 
it expected to retain chose cultural 

The note went on to state that 
alfected thew 


Tibet have 


ents in 


and the interest of peace all ower ve 


mt of India deeply regrets 
demanding on November that 
from Tibet snmeoe that country 
they of China’ 
how eve rit “ twanet 
st wo far onerrned Far 
nt are the imphcatonms of having a Cor 
facing its northeastern front 


tetined boutda 
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which could provide the basis for series border dis- 
putes, especially as regards the limits of India's north- 
eastern province of Assam’ and the castern bowndary 
of the dixputed province of Kashmir. More than that, 
however, certain areas on the Indian ude of the border 
may be claimed by the Communists as irredenta The 
Soviet publication Odtpabr expremed the view that 
“Brith imperialians succeeded in seizing and annex 
ing to its Indian possessions certain small portions of 
Ladakh [in Kashrrur!, Sikkim and Bhutan.” 
Nepal also formerly acknowledged the sugerainty of the 


Tabet 


Manchu empire, and has a substanual Tibetan popula 
non much influenced by the lama religron 
These areas are of considerable strategic walue. A 
hostile army based on the southern foothills of the 
Himalavas would be ideally located for raids into the 
India’s Deputy Prime Mimeter, Vallabh 


bhai Patel, called attention to thus danger in a speech 


vallevs below 


on Nowember 9 on which he warned the Indian peopk 
to be prepared for any foreign aggreson along India’s 
northern fromteer, and asserted that the Communist uw 
vawon of Tibet macht be sulfioent to start a world war 
The most important of these border arcas is Nepal 
India comsders the presence of hostile troops om this 
area a threat to its security as grave as an attack on ity 
wn territory. This point of view was given formal ex 
resion im a few general treaty with Nepal concluded 
New Delhi on February 24, 1950 providing for con 
in the event of an attack on either country 

od guarantecing Nepal's sowereagnty. Prime Minister 


on March 


ny invason ot Nepal from anywhere 


told Parhament A that India could 


lerats 
view substantially revterated in a Preadenual addres 
mba's Parhament on November 14 
thouwh armed Communst mcursons south of the 
do not a yet appear mmrmmnent the approac h 
es has already helped precipitate drama 
that wolated kingdom On Nowe: 

f Nepal fled to India It has been 
head eded with local reformers seek 
of demorate moghts which had been 

powerful Prime Mineter, whose postion 
i the Kana farnuly 


forees of the 


Lew than a week later 
Nepal Congress Party 
rthrow the Kana regime 

in Nepal suggest that the most 
Inca of the 


itary aggresson but rather indirect 


Tibetan deve loprnents 


mes Not only will the northeasters 
Novwendert 

ler of Asean 
feapute (hinew 


Assam valle south of the 
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incomes, interests, and profewions At the University 
of Natal, for example, he discovered that, unlike the 
practee at the universities of Cape Town and Wit- 
Johannesburg), the 350 non-European 
students, mostly Indian, are almost completely segre- 
gated om their own buildings, where the unfortunat- 


watervand 


professors and lecturers of the University are compelled 
to duphcate their lectures, even in subjects where classes 
are small 

Social exclusiweness is not confined to thr academix 

field Indians today play quite an important part in 

the commercial life of Durban and some of them ar 

wealthy: but no Indian may use an elevator 

1 building—and Durban boasts some very at- 

odern buildings of many stories Again, In- 

iahfy and practice as lawyers but, though In- 

ness firms use many trained Indian bookkeep- 

have passed their accountancy cxaminations 

no Indian practicing accountants in Durban 

This is not because of any legal color bar but because 

no European accountant will accept an Indian for the 

necessary years of service as an articled clerk which the 
law requires 

It may be that race prejudice is sometimes used to 

cover comuderations of economic self-interest with some 

European businessmen who dislike Indian competition, 


but the 


anti-Indian prejudice also shows itself among 


less respomsble Natahans. While the writer was in 


Durban. representatives of the governments of India 
visited the city on their way home after 
apparently successful talks with Dr. Malan's gov- 
ent regarding the proposed Round Table Con- 
subject of Indians in South Africa. 
functions arranged by the Durban In 
nunity was a banquet at a large hotel, which, 


Pakist ar 


ference on the 
Among many 
dian cor 
concession, agreed to arrange the meal 
provided it were delayed till after the normal dinsuer 
over 400 guests and, though sorr 
the presence of a large congregation 
many of whom arnved carly) attracted 
ind provoked unfavorable comment. When 


guests who had come by car went to leave 


a A Special 
hour There were 


were Ione ans 


after the snquet they found their tires punctured or 
otherwise interfered with 

Not all the emotion exists on one side. Sympathetic 
Europeans Durban complained that many Indian 
leaders made it very difficult for their well-wishers by 
refusing to concentrate on particular improvements in 
usng, education, or increased economic 

and by insisting on equal status and full 
rahts—although they were well aware that 
pean community, with very few exceptiéns, is 


present determined to refuse such claims 


The wnter had an interesting opportunity to test 
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this criticism. Through the good offices of the European 
president of the Durban International Club (which on- 
upies a comfortable one-room lounge in the center of 
the city and is ane of the very few places where Puro 
pear and non-Europeans may meet to exchange views 
a small, informal conference was arranged to make 
posible a discussion with representatives of different 
sections of the Indian community and with a few edu- 
cated Africans, Those present included the officers of 
the South African Indian Congres and the secretary 
of the Natal Indian Organization (NIO), a more con 
servative body formed in 1943 when younger, more ad- 
vanced, and allegedly Communist groups captured the 
Congress. When the writer raised the issue of picoemeal 
progress versus immediate political and social equality 
all those present except the representative of the NIO 
insisted that only by gaining political nghts could 
sufficrent pressure be brought to bear on Europeans 
to win practical concessions that were really worth 
while This, it was insisted, was the prevailing opinion 
of all the more vigorous, youthful member: of the In 
dian community 

The older members of the NIO take a less uncom 
promising stand and do, in fact, collaborate in certain 
projects for piecemeal reform, but their insistence that 
this be done without prejudice to ultimate insistence on 
principles of equality limits their effectiveness in nego- 
tiation with European authorities, while it seems clear 
that they no longer command the undivuled allegance 
of the educated member of their own community 

Behind all the above difficulties in European-In 
dian relations lies the grim factor of increased hostility 
of Afneans toward Indians 

It is difficult for the visitor to get first-hand evidence 
of this hostihty The educated African appears to get 
on well enough with his Indian associates 
the non-European student body at the 


Last year, 
for example 
University of Natal, which i largely Indian, elected 
an African as president of them students’ representative 
council} But it seerns clear that the rank and file of 
Afncans resent the somewhat privileged position of the 
Indians, who do net have to carry a pass and who do 
own certain property in municipal areas in Durban 
The Zulu 
said to despise the peaceful and allegedly cowardly 
Hindu. These imponderable conflict are 
sharpened by instances of sharp dealing which the 
African experiences at the hands of Indian traden 


moreover, is traditionally a fighter and 


cause of 


the deep-seated resentment, it is feared, may at any 
time flare up again into riots like those of January 149 

Some Europeans are content to sit back and allow 
this hostihey of the Afncan to force the Indian to ac 
cept the Europeans’ terms. But there is a brighter side 
to the domestic pucture. The lot of the Indian in Nata! 
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may not be a very happy one today. Most Indians are 
still very poor and some of their shanty housing con- 
ditions are deplorable by any standards. They are 
however, very much better off than they were Educa- 
tional facilities available to the Indian today are vastly 
better than they were 20 years ago. Some of this is due 
to the initiative of Indians themselves who have con 
tributed generously to the cost of primary and secondary 
school bwidings 
umpressed by the figures which the widely respected 
Adminstrator of Natal, Mr CG 
him in the provincial capital, Pietermaritzburg, of the 


The writer was nevertheless much 
Shepstone, gave 


steadily increasing government expenditure on Indian 


prmary and secondary education. In 1446. 75 percent 


f school-age Indian bovs were actually attending 


“ hool 

There are also increasing signs of unofficial interest 
in Indian welfare among European individuals and 
orgamzations. A former mayor of Durban showed inn- 


presave examples of municipal housing schemes for both 


Indians and Africans. The Principal of the University of 
Natal outlined the plans for the non-European medical 
«hool and Rotanan told with enthusiasm how the 
Durban Rotary Club had recently reversed its previous 
policy and agreed to supplement its existing welfare 
work for Afmeans by establishing an Indian welfar 
crmmittee 

Rut the clearest indication of Indian progress in Sout! 
Africa ts given bw the en phate rejection of the old 
solve the Indian problem by 


Natal for Indi ‘ 


Furepean proposal t 

bribing or bullying the Indian to leav 

or elsewhere. It is true that most of the early Indian 
nts came to Natal as coolie laborers under 

] 


{ ontracts were made deliberatels 


denture, but thes 
tractive om order to secure men who would overcome 
the «nous shortage of unskilled m anpower on the sugar 
fields outside Durban. Most of the coolies chose to a 


ept the 


the expiration of theu contracts rather than be returned 


alternative of rernaining in the Colony or 
whence they came. Their presence and their prospects 

the Colony attracted other Indians as traders who 
rapidly extended their activities to serve-—some would 
say, to exploit—the needs of Bantu and even to some 
extent of European residents. The children of both 
types have remained for the most part in the present 
province of Natal or in such other parts of the Union 


i 


accept them. As far back as 1936, exght out of 


Indians had been born in the Union 


liams obviously welcome support from 


India 
UN, but those with whom the writer talked 
nesting that the future of the In- 
is a South African problem which 
nust be solved within the 1/mion and by the people 
«<f South Afnca 


they would sav by tu peoples 
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lronically enoweh, though Indians in Natal regard 
both themselves and their problems as South African, 
and though it seems that they welcome the Indian gov- 
ermment’s intervention on their Sehalf solely for the 
assistance it gives them in bringing pressure upon “their 
own” government in the Union, a great many European 
South Africans see the Indian problern as international 
in character Among English-speaking as well as Afn- 
kaans-speaking South Afmcans, a visiting investigator 
ontinually hears it said that the position of the In- 
dian im Natal must be linked with that of Indians in 
the Rhodesias and in Kenya. All three are presented as 
part of a program of impenalist expansion in castern 
and southeastern Africa which is freely attributed to 
the present government of India 

This international complication still further retards 
settlement of a Natal problem which is difficult enough 

its purely domestic repercussions pout al POCONO , 
and social. Americans who in recent months have list- 

ed to persistent statements of Indian fears of allegrd 

erican imperialism in the Far East may find it dif- 
cult to take seriously South African suggestions of In- 


Afnca. The 
t remains that the Eurepean in South Afnca does 


in : penialist ambitions 


“ uth ern 
ew this matter very’ seriously. It may be recorded 
at the writer found South Afncans in different parts 
ore ready to assert the gravity of the 

out of their quarter-million Indian 

ce the likely consequences of the 

among ther numencally dor:.j- 
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